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100 Years of the NEA 


The year 1957 is the centennial year of the National 
Education Association, 1201 16th St., N. W. Washington, 
D.C. The NEA is a voluntary organization with 660,000 
members. For a century the NEA has endeavored to rally 
forces in the nation for universal education and to give 
leadership in efforts to improve educational opportunities. 
The NEA was chartered by Congress ‘‘to elevate the char- 
acter and advance the interests of the profession of teach- 
ing and to promote the cause of education in the United 
States.” 

A Centennial Commission is planning a year-long ob- 
servance beginning April 4, 1957, the date of the national 
birthday celebration. On that day some 6,000 local educa- 
tional associations are planning to meet and many citizens 
will be invited to participate. Some 30 projects are 
planned by the Centennial Commission. One of these, 
noted more fully below, is in the form of an invitation to 
community agencies : “To Consider Education in a Chang- 
ing World.” Persons interested in the celebration are in- 
vited to communicate with their local educational associa- 
tions, 

In this issue we take note of various publications and 
statements related to the NEA and the development of 
public education in the United States. 

“Yesterday at NEA” 

“An association that shall embrace all the teachers of 
our whole country which shall hold its meetings at such 
central points as shall accommodate all sections and com- 
bine all interests’—this was what T. W. Valentine de- 
clared was needed at a meeting in 1857, attended by 41 
heavily bearded gentlemen, and two ladies. The session 
was convened in Philadelphia by Messrs. Valentine and 
D. B. Hagar. The ladies were “bonneted, petticoated, 
equipped with fans and properly gloved (gloves stood 
firmly in those days for gentility),” writes Beatrice M. 
Gudridge in a short history, title above (Washington, 
National Educational Association, 1956. 25 cents). These 
43 persons met in the Athenaeum Building in Philadel- 
phia to form a national organization of teachers. “It was 
an impressive assemblage,” which heard its leaders sav 
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that the time had come “to gather into one great national 
‘Educational Brotherhood’” the 10,000 teachers already 
at work. True, there were 23 state teachers’ associations 
and some professional and regional groups. But it was 
felt that these “could not . . . make the needed impact on 
public thought.” In the perspective of history, the plan 
discussed “was a bold and ambitious dream in tune with 
the spirit of the times... .” 

It was a time of ferment, and slavery was not the only 
topic of discussion. The expansion of the nation was on 
people’s minds. “Among the changes was to be the event- 
ual triumph of the idea of free public education for all 
children—an idea which had been gaining strength and 
support since the 1820's.” 

The organization created in 1857 was named the Na- 
tional Teachers’ Association. The second meeting was 
held in Cincinnati in 1858. Seventy-three educators at- 
tended. Only five were members when the sessions began, 
but nearly all were enrolled when the meeting was over. 
The Association did not meet during 1861-62 because of 
war conditions. In 1866 women teachers won the right 
to be ‘‘dues-paying members of their professional associ- 
ation.” In the early years “passing the hat to meet the 
bills was a common occurrence at conventions.” 

During the next few vears there were notable achieve- 
ments. In 1867 the Association “experienced the heady 
satisfaction of steering a piece of national legislation 
through Congress and into law—the creation on March 2, 
1867, of the federal agency now known as the United 
States Office of Education.” By 1870 a new department 
of higher education and one on elementary education were 
functioning in the Association. These were the , sorb 
of a series of affiliations and of specialization that gave 
NEA thirty departments in 1956. 

In 1870 the name was changed to National Education 
Association. 

There were less than 400 members paying dues of $2.00 
a year in 1875. Receipts from dues never covered postage 
and the printing of proceedings. By extensive promotion 
and use of special convention rates on railroads, NEA 
achieved an active membership of 4,000 in 1903, with 
30,000 associate members. In 1898 the NEA, after long 
debate over the question whether it could afford “the lux- 
ury,” engaged its first full-time secretary. Headquarters 
was where the secretary happened to live. By 1910, one 
of the warm issues was over the question whether class- 
room teachers were to rule the NEA, or whether the “big 
wheels,” the college presidents and the superintendents, 
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were to be at the controls. The teachers won a battle 
by electing a popular woman, Ella Flagg Young, as presi- 
dent. In 1915 the NEA established a periodical, now 
named the NEA Journal. In 1922 the NEA employed a 
director of research. The first studies were on teachers’ 
salaries and school finance. In the 30’s, the NEA was 
directly affected by a depression that caused the public 
schools of 100,000 children to close their doors in 1933. 

In 1956 there were 1,000,000 teachers, of which two- 
thirds belonged to NEA. The Association expects 20,000 
teachers to gather for the centennial convention in Phila- 
delphia in 1957. Dues per member are $5.00 a year. 
Rapid progress was being made late in 1956 in the com- 
‘pletion of a new headquarters building in Washington, 
‘to cost $5,000,000, another expression of “teachers’ faith 
in their own professional organization and in the future.” 


For Discussion of Education in Communities 


The National Education Association has published a 

leaflet, To Consider Education in a Changing World, 
which is planned to help community groups in arranging 
meetings on problems related to the schools. Upon re- 
quest, the leaflet is available without charge to commu- 
‘nity group leaders. 
_ The leaflet contains outlines of seven topics. and a plan 
‘for a‘review of the history of the schools in the local 
community. The emphasis in the leaflet is entirely upon 
examination of the community’s own schools in the light 
‘of developments since the National Education Associa- 
tion was founded. The seven topics included are: 


Manpower Shortage and Education 
Our School Board at Work 
Education for Leisure 

School Buildings for Today 

_ Safety Education 
for Today’s Children 
A School Program for Today. 


The leaflet offers outlines for programs appropriate 
for meetings of civic and service organizations. It is ad- 
dressed particularly to community group leaders. It con- 
tains suggestions only—local groups are encouraged to 
determine for themselves the scope of the program. 


A Summary of Federal Grants for Education 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, Congress 
appropriated nearly $309,000,000 for various types of 
education, exclusive of veterans’ education and general 
research, according to a tabulation made by the National 
Education Association, as follows: 

U. S. Office of Education, $3,050,000; vocational edu- 
cation grants to states (George—Barden), $26,500,000; 
federally affected areas, construction, $24,000,000; feder- 
ally affected areas, maintenance and operation, $65,000,- 
000; land-grant colleges (Bankhead—Jones) funds, $2,- 
501,500; White House Conference on Education, $420,- 
000; school lunch program, $83,236,000; agricultural 
experiment stations, $24,753,000; agricultural extension 
services, $45,475,000; international education exchange, 
$18,000,000; National Science Foundation, $16,000,000. 

Among the various federal statutes making grants for 
education are the following, as listed by NEA: 


“Early Public Land Grants 


“1785—Northwest Ordinance. Specified the manner in 
which the western lands should be surveyed and stipulated 
that ‘there shall be reserved the lot number 16 of every 


township for the maintenance of public schools within 
said township.’ . . 

“1802—Ohio Enabling Act. Granted section 16 of each 
township in the states carved from the public domain to 
the township inhabitants for the support of schools. With 
the exception of Texas, Maine and West Virginia, the 
same policy applied to all states admitted to the Union 
until 1848... . 

“Land-Grant College Statutes 


“1862—Morrill Land-Grant Act. Granted to each state 
an amount of 30,000 acres of public land (or its equiva- 
lent in scrip) per congressman for the support of a college 
which would have as its primary purpose the teaching of 
‘such branches of learning as are related to agriculture 
and the mechanic arts. . . .’. Provision was also made for 
military training. . . . 

“1935—Bankhead-Jones Act. Increased annual appro- 
priations for support of land-grant colleges and universi- 
ties. Congress now appropriates $2,501,000 annually. 
“Vocational Education Acts 


“1917—Smith-Hughes Act. Provided grants for pro- 
moting vocational training in the public schools and for 
encouraging special education for teachers of vocational 
subjects. Contained exacting requirements and stipulations 
as to the use of the funds. Permanent annual appropria- 
tion amounts to $7,138,000. 

“1929—George-Reed Act. Increased annual appropri- 
ations for vocational training in the public schools under 
the Smith-Hughes Act. 

“1936—George-Deen Act. Continued policy of federal 
aid for vocational training in the public schools and ex- 
tended Smith-Hughes Act to include education in dis- 
tributive occupations. 

“1946—George-Barden Act. (Public Law 586, 79th 
Congress.) Supplementary legislation to the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Deen vocational educational acts. Au- 
thorized up to $29 million in federal grants. For fiscal 
1955 Congress appropriated $23.7 million. This was in- 
creased to $26.5 million for 1956. 

“School Lunches 


“1946—National School Lunch Act. (Public Law 396, 
79th Congress.) Distributes funds and federally pur- 
chased food to schools, public and non-public, to be used 
for school lunches. 


“Veterans Education 

“1944—Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. (Public Law 
346, 78th Congress.) Provided for educational and train- 
ing benefits for veterans on the basis of one year plus one 
oS each day spent in the service. The GI Bill of 

ights. 

1952—V. eterans Readjustment Assistance Act. (Public 
Law 550, 82nd Congress.) The Korean GI Bill provides 
educational and training benefits for persons who served 
between June 27, 1950, and January 31, 1955. 

“1941—Lanham Act. Provided federal assistance in- 
cluding school building aid, for communities adversely af- 
fected by federal activities. . .. 

“1955—Public Law 382, 84th Congress. Ended cer- 
tain inequities in operation of federally affected areas 


7 Legislative Principles of the NEA 

In December, 1956, the Legislative Commission of the 
National Education Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C., drew up “basic principles which it be- 
lieves should be seriously considered in any proposed 
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legislation.” The action was taken “in view of the con- 
tinuing nation-wide shortage of classrooms and the pre- 
dictable needs to 1960.” The full text follows: 

“Legislation affecting the welfare of the children of 
the Nation should be of major concern to every citizen 
regardless of political affiliations. Emergency school con- 
struction legislation, therefore, should be developed by 
the Congress and supported by individuals and organiza- 
tions on a completely non-partisan basis. 

“We urge members of both parties to join in a spirit 
of cooperative leadership which will assure the enactment 
of this vitally needed legislation early in the first session 
of the 85th Congress. 

“Federal grants for public school construction should 
be made to states on an objective basis which assures no 
diminution of state and local effort. These funds should 
be administered by the United States Office of Education, 
channeled through official state education agencies, and 
distributed as provided by state law. 

“Traditional local and state control over public edu- 
cation should be assured by specific prohibition against 
interference by the federal government in the program, 
personnel, curriculum or administrative policy of the 
schools. - 

“Legislation to enfoce compliance with the decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court on the issue of seg- 
regation in the public schools contradicts the principle of 
federal aid without federal control. For this reason, com- 
pliance with the decisions of the Supreme Court should 
be the responsibility of the lower courts in the manner 
described by the United States Supreme Court. 

“An adequate emergency school construction program 
requires large-scale federal grants. To supplement this 
direct aid, the bill should provide for federal purchase of 
school bonds in districts where such bonds are not readily 
marketable at reasonable rates of interest. 

“In addition to direct grants in aid, an emergency school 
construction bill should include federal funds to assist the 
states administer the program effectively and to provide 
state studies as a basis for future solutions to the problem. 

“An emergency school construction bill should appor- 
tion funds to all states using a formula that combines flat 
grants based on school-age population, as determined by 
the census of the United States, with equalizing grants 
based on generally accepted indexes of state financial 
ability.” 

“Threads of a Century” 

The Centennial Celebration Commission of the NEA 
has assembled a series of statements named “threads,” 
which it believes are “traceable in the history of our 
schools.” The “centennial program is given to discover- 
ing, defining, and reinforcing such intangibles as these.” 
Certain of them are quoted: 


“First the child. The child has been made the central 
purpose of the school. This means that the value of any 
subject taught or method of teaching, no matter how pre- 
ferred by tradition or expedience, should stand the test 
of what it does for the child. Let us keep the child first 
always in our schools. . . . 

“Equal opportunity. Schools have opened their doors 
of opportunity to ‘all the children of all the people.’ Let 
us keep equal opportunity for all in our schools. .. . 

“Learning as growing. Schools have moved from the 
assumption that students must be forced to learn to the 
assumption that learning, like growing, is natural for a 
child in the right environment. This change has heen dif- 
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ficult for it has meant a slow trial-and-error adjustment 
by both students and teachers, but it has made the lives of 
millions of children happier and freer. May our schools 
continue their efforts to make learning ‘natural.’ . . . 

“Childhood its own right. We have come to recognize 
that, year for year, childhood is as important as adult- 
hood—that the good in life here and now for a child 
should not be ‘sold out’ for the good he may have as an 
adult—that children, though they need guidance and con- 
trols, have rights as much as adults—that no one on earth 
should have the power to mortgage childhood to his own 
ends. May America always respect childhood in its own 
right. 

“Diversity within unity. Schools have respected the 
right to be different, while seeking to build loyalties that 
transcend differences. Our schools take children with all 
varieties of home background and inheritance—and, while 
respecting home and heritage of each child, hold all chil- 
dren to responsibilities that transcend their differences 
and make them Americans. Let us keep respecting dif- 
ferences while building higher loyalties in our schools. . . . 

“Education with meaning. Teachers have tried to re- 
place rote memorizing and repetitious drill by emphasis 
upon understanding and insight, with necessary drill for 
specific purposes. Students still memorize, but less for 
‘exercise’ and more for use. Facts are given meaning, and 
study becomes interesting and even inspiring. Let us have 
education for understanding in our schools. 

“Adjusting to new knowledge. The school has tried to 
meet the challenges of new discoveries. America’s schools 
have adjusted their courses and methods to new knowl- 
edge, both of how children grow and of the world in 
which they must live. Let us keep our schools willing to 
try out the new. ... 

“Schools a tie that binds. Schools, more than any other 
single force, have worked to make Americans one people. 
Opening their doors to children of parents from other 
shores, schools have given them some sense of belonging 
to the big ‘family’ of Uncle Sam. Each child, with his 
own desk and place in the school, has found he ‘belonged’ 
there. The Joneses, the McConigles, the Goldbergs, the 
Johnsons, the O’Malleys, the Thoreaus, the Schmidts, and 
the Smiths—all of us—have learned to live together in 
our schools. Let us maintain our schools as a force that 
binds us together as a people. 

“Schools that build a community of experiences. Schools 
have given the child those experiences that make him an 
American. In schools he has read the books, sung the 
songs, studied the history and geography, and shared the 
life that goes with ‘being’ an American. A common ac- 
quaintance with Washington, Lincoln, and Huckleberry 
Finn, with Brooklyn subways, Arizona’s deserts, and 
Mississippi’s cotton fields makes us Americans. May our 
schools continue to build an ever richer community of 
experiences among us! 

“Education worth sacrifice. Education has been re- 
garded as worthy of sacrifice. Both parents and students 
have given up things for education. ‘Working one’s way 
thru school’ has been, and still is, common in America 
because people value education above other things often 
more immediately satisfying or glamorous. If America 
ever faces a choice between luxuries and schools, may she 
choose schools. Let us keep our regard for education as 
something worthy of sacrifice. 

“Faith thru understanding. Though our early schools 
were built largely on ‘blind,’ uncritical faith in educa- 
tion, today we support schools by a faith built on under- 
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standing. They are not set apart as something mysterious 
or to be regarded with awe. Our schools depend upon the 
backing of people who know them and understand their 
real value. Let us support our schools with a faith based 
on knowledge of them and of their importance in the life 
of America. 

“More educated people. The percentage of illiteracy 
has declined—from more than 20 per cent to a negligible 
figure today. There was no public high school as such a 
century ago; now the average American has as much 
schooling as the average high school sophomore, with 
high schools enrolling 10 millions. Let us keep up the 
trend of becoming a progressively more educated 
people. ... 

“Community control, responsibility. Schools have be- 
longed to the people in their own communities. Although 
the legal responsibility for schools rests upon the states, 
the financing of them has been shared by both the local 
districts and the states, with the Federal government as- 
sisting to a limited extent, but with the control and re- 
sponsibility essentially within the local community. Let 
us use whatever means are necessary to give education 
sound and equitable support, but make sure that our 
schools continue to belong to the people in their com- 
munities. 

“Freedom to learn. Students have been free to seek 
the truth, for most Americans believe in the right to hear 
and to be heard, even for those with whom they disagree. 
Let us protect our schools from both censors and propa- 
gandists and keep our children’s freedom to learn. 

“Freedom to teach. Truth has been held high as a 
value. Of course, teachers have their own individual 
views and can teach ‘truth’ only as they see it—but gen- 
erally students have got a variety of viewpoints, for 
American teachers have never been regimented. They 
prize highly the freedom to teach the truth—for their 
freedom to teach is the child’s freedom to learn. Let us 
keep freedom to teach the truth in our schools. 

“Faith in democracy. Children have been given free- 
dom to explore all ideas, argue all sides of issues, and 
examine all doctrines—even dangerous ones, as a doctor 
might study a disease. Our schools have shown faith in 
democracy—have assumed that it can stand the tests of 
critical examination. Let us keep the free market of ideas 
in our schools. 

“Education a partnership. Teachers have been partners 
with all other citizens in the grand enterprise of American 
education. In America education is not the business of 
any special group, but everybody’s business. Let us keep 
education a partnership among us all. 

“Schools, progress, everyone’s business. Schools have 
been about as good and about as bad as the communities 
they serve. Good schools and good communities are a 
cause and a result of each other—and of good businesses 
and good people that make them up. Let us always re- 
member that schools, like progress, are everybody's 
business.” 


“A History of American Education” 


A hundred years ago most states were in the final stages 
of changing the emphasis from private schools to public 
education systems; the state systems were being shaped : 
public school administration was emerging as a profes- 
sion; there was much propaganda for public education : 
books and magazines for teachers appeared. These are 
some of the trends interpreted by H. G. Good of Ohie 


State University in a book, title above (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1956. $6.00). 

The educational awakenings of 1840-1860 had been pre- 
ceded by “the academy movement.” In cities of the East, 
too, there had been organized the “Lancasterian schools,” 
originally developed by Joseph Lancaster in England. 
These were schools designed to educate the poor with lit- 
tle expense. City councils made grants to “public school 
societies” for the schools. There was a monitorial system ; 
older students taught the younger ones in a system of 
“mutual” instruction and acted as “monitors.” 

There is no single or simple way to define public edu- 
cation, writes Professor Good. The private schools that 
continue have much in common with public schools. It 
is often said “that public schools are common, free, open 
to all, supported from taxes, and controlled by elected 
boards. In the class of private schools there are . . . church, 
military, preparatory, and country day schools. Public 
schools show less variety. But such arrays of casually 
chosen similarities and differences can hardly be made the 
basis of a definition. Even the courts have found it diffi- 
cult to draw a clear and simple distinction. . . . ” 

When it is necessary to “make a sharp distinction” then 
“the criterion of control should determine whether a 
school is to be considered as a public school. In a democ- 
racy, at least, a school is public when its control and man- 
agement are vested in the civil electorate, the body of the 
voters. But public schools have many characteristics. 
They are usually tax-supported, relatively free, open to 
a wide public, often non-sectarian, and integrated into 
a state system of schools. They have these additional 
characteristics because they are controlled by the people.” 

The early constitutions of the states referred to educa- 
tion only vaguely or omitted the subject. “Recent state 
constitutions direct the legislatures to establish systems 
of public schools.” State systems of education evolved 
slowly. Much of the legislation of the states has been 
“piecemeal.” Variations in economic, social, and popu- 
lation characteristics produced diversity in state systems. 
Probably the greatest difference among the systems has 
been the segregation of Negroes in the South. 

The Constitution of the United States says nothing 
about education, but Congress has voted funds for many 


types of education, some of them very extensive. And the 


Supreme Court of the United States has been referred to, 
with considerable justification, thinks Professor Good, as 
a “national school board.” For many decades there has 
been discussion of the merits of general federal aid for 
elementary and secondary education. In 1956 Congress 
debated a bill making large federal grants for construc- 
tion of buildings for public elementary and high schools, 
and there is every prospect that the subject will again be 
seriously considered in 1957. 

Professor Good gives most of his attention to “the re- 
cent rather than the remote past, the problems facing us 
rather than those which have been solved,” the nature of 
many current controversies. People are interested in the 
schools. Society demands much of them. People do not 
agree on what the schools should teach, but out of the 
ferment of discussion come unities in the midst of 
diversities. 

The people to not support their schools “adequately,” 
thinks the author. “In times of public excitement, intel- 
lectual freedom seems less secure in public than in some 
private schools. The cure for these difficulties is to be 
found in fuller information. To doubt this is to doubt 
that the public is generally favorable to good education.” 
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